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as we left the park, for I expected her 
to compliment me on my masterly man- 
agement of the strike, but she seemed 
strangely preoccupied with her teething 
ring and I had to introduce the subject 
myself. 

“« All’s well that ends well,’’ I said. 

‘¢ Ves,’' replied Dorothy Gertrude in 
the finger-and-eye dialect, ‘‘ but did you 
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notice how beautifully that new boy 
squeaks his rubber doll?” 

Oh, the fickleness of woman! In 
my rage I threw myself back in my pil- 
low, and to stifle an angry retort I filled 
my mouth with the front breadth of my 
dress. The last I saw of Dorothy Ger- 
trude that night she was waving ‘‘ by- 
by ’’ to the newcomer. : 
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THE ROMANCE OF A BEGGAR MAN ’ 


FTER smuggling, easy was the 
descent to mere strolling and 
vagabondage. 

I had on previous sojourns in the 
country, obtained some introduction to 
that highly respectable and respected 
class, the United Society of Beggars 
and Bettellers trafficking in the Spains. 
I was not in the least surprised to hear 
Bifio, that most useful of servants, 
when I asked him as to his pros- 
pective bride and father-in-law, answer 
without constraint and without shame: 
‘‘He is a traveling merchant. No, 
neither mendicant nor suppliant—as the 
sefior might misunderstand. For Rodil 
possesses a wagon of his own—and a 
mule of the true mouse color.” 

Bifio’s introduction of his prospec- 
tive kinsman soon proved him to be 
of another stamp from the beggars who 
are the props and parasites of church 
porches. 

‘*« Sefior,’’ he said, ‘‘ this is my friend 
concerning whom I spoke. Don Bueno- 
venture de Rodil y Alva is his name, 
but he will be well content if, after the 
first time, you call him Rodil !”’ 

* Copyright, 1903, by S. R. Crockett. 


By profession Rodil was a mender of 
umbrellas. That was his proper task 
when the police inquired or when the 
fit of manual activity came to him. But 
in the latter case he needed either 
Penique his son or Concepcion his wife 
to assist him. The unlicensed peddling 
he could do alone. 

Thus it was that Rodil and I began 
our friendship. After I knew him 
better he proved full of the wisest of 
saws and the most modern of instances. 

He gave me in short the philosophy 
of Beggarland. 

‘It is as good a trade as another,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and fully as honest. The 
Sangrador bleeds, and so do we. The 
lawyer cheats, but as for us, we say 
plainly what we want, and in time of 
need—take it. (Do not let Penique hear 
that!) The priest prays, and so ata 
pinch can I—and for all that one sees, 
my prayers are just as efficacious as his. 
I have my wagon, my horse, my tools, 
my ten fingers. Those who call me 
mendicant, do so at their peril, for I 
possess also a knife ready in my sash. 
I have a wife—good as wives go, fail- 
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ing only in obedience and the power to 
hold her tongue, the two common ills 
of the sex. I have a daughter, the like 
of whom has no man. She is noways 
beautiful, I grant you. Yet I think 
not that it is for her money that your 
friend, Bifio, the Frenchman, hangs a 
foot after her !’’ 

‘* Her money ?” I said; ‘‘ you must 
have done well with your umbrellas to 
be able to give her a dowry—one that 
would tempt a man well-to-do in the 
world, like Bifio.’’ 

‘‘T give her money !’’—Rodil laughed. 
‘‘T have not 
an occhavino 
to give her. 
What her un- 
cle may do I 
know not. 
He is an old, 
sedate hunks 
and sits close 
on his money 
bags. But 
M = inessia 
has no need 
of any man’s 
bol!nty. She 
has.1 ved 
the palms. 
She has also 
a medal and 
—what do 
you call it ?— 
a pension.’’ 

‘*From 
the govern- 
ment?’’ I in- 
quired. ‘‘I 
had not 
thought that 
you stood well with the officials. You 
are the first man I have known in Spain 
who did not take his dues, or more than 
his dues, out of the governmental pouch 
—not as a suppliant, but with the 
strong hand.”’ 

‘*The government !’’ he cried, drop- 
ping his pincers in his haste to correct 
my mistake. ‘‘ Why, I do not mean 
the government at Madrid, but the gov- 
ernment of France—which is a true 
government and knows how to keep its 
promises. It happened thus: My girl, 
Marinessia, is very strong and loves 
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horses. So that from Bayona to Bany- 
uls all call her La Dompteuse. 

‘““You have seen her, Sefior? A 
plain face, a head like the blessed Ma- 
donna painted up in a church, a man’s 
shoulders, arms—sir, you should see her 
at the plough with a team of young 
horses—and aneye! Ah, excellency, 
the life is in the eye. She can temper 
a young mule without the cruel break- 
er's bridle. It happened last year, that 
of which I tell you, in the time of the 
early falling snow. Perhaps you re- 
member the time we were going north, 
my wife and 
Penique and 
I, Marinessia 
being with 
us. She wish- 
ed to see 
France, and 
the frost hav- 
ing come ear- 
ly at her un- 
cle’s, there 
was no more 
work to be 
done on the 
farm. Sowe 
dwelt in the 
caravan, wus 
four—or ra- 
ther for 
warmth Pen- 
ique slept in 
the boot un- 
derneath 
with the 
watch-dog. 

‘*Youhave 
been by Pu- 
morens 
across the Col de la Perche? What— 
many times? Well, then you remem- 
ber the steep descent from Mont Louis 
as you go towards Villefranche? ‘There 
is a bridge at the bottom, very narrow, 
and, as God willed it, only half of it 
passable, the rest being under repair. 
We were resting in a field by the road- 
side and our old beast was turned out to 
graze. Little enough, God knows, was 
there for him to champ his teeth upon ! 
And Marinessia, who hates to be idle, 
was helping the farmer’s wife to break 
the clods with a great stone roller anda 
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team of oxen. Eh! Sefior, what a wife 
she will make! Her man will have no 
need to work. 

‘“* Well, sudden as cannon shot, from 
above there came a great crying anda 
growingrumble. Iran tothe roadside, 
but because there was a bend I could 
see nothing. Yet more and more men 
cried as the rumble came nearer, and I 
ran to the bridge-head thinking that 
mayhap there had been an ice-break 
high among the mountains and that the 
floods were threatening the river lands. 

** But as I stood and looked—I and 
many men, Italians and Sardes mostly, 
who were working at the bridge—lo! 
round the corner, rocking and swaying, 
came a carriage—a great man’s carriage, 
not a hired hack of the roads. The 
horses were galloping, wild with fear, 
their necks stretched out, and in the 
carriage there were two ladies. The 
coachman had leaped off long before 
where he found a soft place, for he knew 
of the bridge. He was a Frenchman, 
and cared only for his own skin. 

‘‘There was a copse at the last 
bend—a little clump of trees, all wind- 
driven away from the north by the 
fierce, even thrust of the mistral—your 
honor knows it. It is just at the angle 
of the road before the bridge. And as 
I stood thus, I saw one spring out of 
the pine shadows. It was my daugliter 
—yes, that same Marinessia, whom you 
have seen, and where no man would 
venture, she leaped and clung. They 
dragged her, the mad creatures beating 
her from side to side as they tossed 
their heads, like a bladder on a jester’s 
staff. But presently she got her foot- 
ing, and ran a little way with them, 
holding back with all her weight. They 
slackened, but already the bridge was 
near, and nearer still the scattered 
blocks the Sardes had left. Almost 
they were over. Theside of the carriage 
carried away the wooden rail before the 
stone baluster begins. 

‘* God in his heaven !’’ I cried, ‘‘they 
are over! But suddenly my daugh- 
ter Marinessia caught all the reins in 
both hands and with a gesture yrand 
and simple and strong, wrenched the 
horses’ heads as it were, across her 
chest. They stopped, trembling—and 
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the breast of the leader scraped the para- 
pet of the bridge! Sefior, it was the 
wife and daughter of the commandant 
of Mont Louis who were in the carriage. 
So for his wife's sake, and still more 
for his daughter's, he obtained the 
‘laurels’ for my girl. No, I do not 
well know what they are, but they are 
of great respect, and they were presented 
at Prades to my daughter Marinessia. 
The prefect put something on her head 
—palms or laurels—I know not which. 
I only know that Marinessia cried all 
night and part of the morning because 
she had to appear before these great 
folk. Indeed she only stopped when 
Penique told her that she was making 
her eyes red and ugly like earthenware 
saucers. 

‘* But at the presentation everything 
passed well. Even the soldiers pre- 
sented arms to my Marinessia, yes, and 
every year there is a paper comes to the 
care of the curé of Puymorens, who is 
a friend of mine. Then when I take. it, 
with Marinessia’s name writteti ‘u. Te- 
on to the bank in Prades, and wait a 
while behind wire, after much wr'ting 
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here and there and showing of papers, 
the money is paid—all in gold and each 
Napoleon worth many, many of the 
pesetas of hungry Spain. 

‘‘ That is the tale and Marinessia is 
a good girl, having that which is better 
than beauty. No, Sefior, I do not mean 
the money—though it is true that 
money also is good. But if Bifio, your 
friend, is a good man, and my daughter 
of a liking, I shall not say them no. 
But all must be regular and done by the 
priest of Puymorens, my friend. For 
we Alvas are no road-gangers, no hen- 
roost thieves, no heathen Gitanos; but 
good Christians and of an old family.” 

After Rodil had, as it were, perused 
me for some days, and assured himself 
that I was neither a government spy, 
nor trying to find out the secret of a gold 
mine—the two favorite explanations of 
my presence among these mountains, 
he took to me amazingly and proposed 
a trip together. 

‘““We will leave my wife with her 
brother,’’ he said, ‘‘she is of little use 
at any rate, and she and Penique can 
at least eat off him! He has never paid 
me the last quarter of his sister’s dowry 
to this day. Or at least that part of it 
which we differed about—and if they 
cannot eat the amount at his house, I 
shall never see a penny of it. Besides 
we shall see so much the more being 
disembarrassed of women, and (said as 
an after-thought) it is more becoming 
that Marinessia should have her mother 
with her, if so be that your friend per- 
sists in making his court to her !” 

As a traveling companion Rodil was 
perfect. He never went too far. He 
never went too fast. He was amen- 
able to hints as to stopping-places. 
Being one of the few Spaniards who 
habitually smoke a pipe, he was not 
eternally ‘‘twizzling’’ cigarette papers 
night and day, a thing which ulti- 
mately grows irritating to one not to the 
manner born. He had the long silences 
of the northener, and was content to sit 
and push the ‘‘dottle’’ down with his 
thumb till he had something to say 
worth saying. 

But as he opened out he gave the bi- 
ographies of the passers-by while we 
sat together under the pleasant tilt of 
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his cart, with Penique running on 
ahead and stimulating Babieca with 
incentives literally of the stone age. 

We left the pleasant City of Dream 
by the southern gate, and on a stone 
overlooking the canal near the barracks 
sat a man fantastically robed in striped 
mantle of brown and yellow. 

‘Can I take him ?”’ I demanded of 
Rodil, for though he himself had no 
scruples as to being photographed, 
others might not be equally large-mind- 
ed. However, it soon appeared that the 
object on the stone had no objections. 
Yet I well-nigh missed him, for in de- 
scending hastily from the front seat of 
the caravan I dropped my ‘‘finder’’ and 
had to chance the exposure. I suc- 
ceeded, however, in getting my beggar 
on the very corner of the plate. 

“It is well,’’ said Rodil; ‘‘ that is 
old Don Tomas of the Murders—no 
common man, Tomas! In his day he 
committed many. But that is long past, 
and now he only tramps upon the roads 
from shrinetoshrine. If you give him 
a Great Dog (a penny) he will tell you 
all about it. That is, indeed, how he 
makes his living, both here and in his 
wife’s ventorilla.”’ 

As my experiences of life had not in- 
cluded hearing a Troppmann of the fam- 
ily circle relate the story of his slayings 
for so small a consideration, I decided 
to invest in a pennyworth of the stock- 
in-trade of Don Tomas of the Murders. 

The old man, his mouth all a-droop, 
was basking in the sun, which warmed 
his limbs and doubtless sent a drowsy 
bliss to his heart. He blinked upon us 
as we came near, but without expecta- 
tion and without fear. Rodil addressed 
him familiarly. 

‘© Ah, Father Tomas,”’ he said, ‘‘ we 
are fortunate, indeed, to find you. This 
great foreign nobleman has come from 
England to see you and to hear you 
speak.’’ 

The old man cackled out a clucking, 
toothless laugh. 

‘« Ah,’’ he muttered, ‘‘they all come. 
They alllisten toold Tomas. When he 
speaks every one is silent. Tomas is 
the most famous man in Aragon—aye, 
in the Spains—that is, since they slew 
José Maria.” 
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And then the dreadful old man leaned 
forward suddenly and thrusting his staff 
in my face he added, in his unctuous, 
shivering whisper : ‘‘Adso, they were all 
of my family.” 

He had a series of little rings of brass 
let into the staff just below the handle. 

‘All my kinsfolk,’’ he chuckled 
again triumphantly, ‘‘and 
all grown men. Never 
unfairly I slew one, and 
never behind backs !”’ 

At this point Rodil 
nudged my elbow and I 
gave the old villain cer- 
tain small coins, which 
he slipped into a greasy 
tag-bag slung about his 
neck. As I did so I saw 
many crosses and medals, 
such as are given to pil- 
grims at holy places for 
the accomplishment of 
pilgrimages. Tomas was 
on the way to make an 
edifying end. But at pres- 
‘ent his thoughts were 
other, and not well be- 
seeming in a visitant of 
shrines. 

‘« That,’’ he said point- 
ing to the first ring, ‘‘ is 
my brother Barbalu, the 
wise one, the medico. He 
was so strong and wise 
that he had me cast out 
of the house. But I met 
him in the way—by the 
Sierra Moncayo it was, 
where the red rock is, 
shaped like a lion. And 
ha! ha! Barbalu was 
wise and Barbalu was a 
physician. But the phy- 
sician could not cure him- 
self and he found that 
my little knife was the 
better ‘sangrador’ (bloodletter) !’’ 

The jest w4s manifestly an old one, 
from the extreme enjoyment of the old 
bandit as he mumbled it out. But Rodil 
hurried him on to other tales. 

‘« The great cannot wait all day on 
your foolish gossip, Don Tomas,’’ said 
Rodil, ‘‘ what do the other rings be- 
token ?” 
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‘‘The next,” said Tomas, glimmer- 
ing at it through his stubby, white eye- 
lashes, ‘‘ was—let me see—yes, my 
brother-in-law, the husband of my 
sister—a big, strong man that would 
have taken everything for himself. He 
had the vineyard, but he died before he 
had gathered the first vintage. Then 
comes my cousin Stephen, 
the miller, who went 
about with evil tales, and 
my youngest brother Ju- 
lio, against whom I had . 
no quarrel till he provok- 
ed me at the entering in 
of El Seo, when I came 
down one Easter Sunday 
to make my year’s peace, 
with my money for the 
priest ready in the stitch- 
ing of my montora cap. 
I was walking @ /a bir- 
longa, that is, at mine 
ease. But my father, the 
old man, having disinher- 
ited me, had set the young- 
ling on. So Julio died— 
yes, at the gate of El Seo 
he died, and when his 
father heard of it, he took 
to his bed and died also. 
Ihave always been grieved 
for that! I had meant tt 
to happen otherwise. That 
is why there is no ring in 
this place of the staff! I 
was not a son for any 
father to disinherit—that 
is, with safety !’’ 

Don Tomas waggled his 
head as he gazed at the 
gap. 
““No,’’ he said, ‘‘ I am 

an honest man and no 
. boaster like those over 

yonder. I will take no 

credit for that which I 
have not done. My father died in his 
bed and so there is only a ring of black 
on my staff—black, in token of mourn- 
ing!” 

By this time I had had quite enough 
of Don Tomas of the Murders, and 
hastened away from the roll call of the 
remaining rings. 

The old man rose and shouted after 
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us. He had meant to detain us all day. 
‘‘ Wait, wait—I have not told you of 
my wife’s relations—not so much as 
one of them !”’ 

Rodil and I went up the brae 
together, the dust boiling up hot and 
soft under our feet. It came up be- 
tween my toes through the a/pargatas 
with a general feeling of comfort, par- 
ticularly soothing. 

‘* How is it,’’ I asked of Rodilas we 
pushed on to join Penique, ‘‘ that such 
an old villain has not been garotted 
long ago ?”’ 

Rodil shrugged his shoulders at the 
impossibility of ever making the 
foreigner uuderstand the customs of 
Spain. 

‘‘It is just because it is so long 
ago,’’ he said, ‘‘ as I told you it was a 
time of war, and there were many kill- 
ings. Besides, Don Tomas was always 
a good, religious man and gave to the 
church, never doing evil to any, except 
to those of his own house with whom 
he had a quarrel. To which be it 
added that they were all an evil tribe 
—his two brothers and his cousin 
Stephen the miller, and worse than all 
his wife’s relations. So the people 
said: ‘It is very well done!’ And they 
even pointed out others to Don ‘l'omas 
of whom the earth had been the better 
rid. But because of his kind heart and 
forgetfulness, somehow they were let 
live, which in the end was the worse for 
the land. And the worst of all is Don 
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Tomas'’s own son. who will one day 
undoubtedly slay the old man, being set 
on by his mother to revenge her kin- 
dred. Even the priest spoke against 
his hatred of his father from the pulpit 
and said: ‘It is a warming!" And so it 
was. For if you kill out a nest of 
suakes and spare one—that one will one 
day bite vou to the death !" 

Then Rodil thought a little and shook 
his head gravely. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘ when a man sets 
himself to clean his vard, it is better for 
him if he sweeps all the rubbish outside 
the gate !"’ 

And that night in the stony gorges 
of Moncayo, after the heath-plants 
were gathered and the sacks laid straight 
upon them for a mattress in one of the 
many grottos of the hillside, I wandered 
forth, and under the arch of the stars, 
sparkling many-colored in the falling 
dew (as through a pane which begins to 
be frosted), I thought of the strange 
prides and shames of men. 

And as I thought on all these things 
and looked at the stars, I did not won- 
der at the stern conclusion of a certain 
indicter of wise savings, ‘‘He that sits 
inthe heavens shall laugh!” Though 
I also hoped that, being critically exam- 


‘ined, the original would bear the sense of 


‘«smile’’—' fe that sits in the heavens 
Shall smile?’ —a smile of understanding, 
of all comprehension, of pity infinite, 
Without mockery and without resent- 
ment. 


THE WATCHER 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Under the morning Love hoisted the sail, 
Dipped down the path of the favoring gale, 
Loosened each dawn-colored streamer, the dreamer. 
“© Tarry!”’ I prayed him; it naught would avail. 


Pale with my fear and foreboding I bide, 

Straining my eyes oer the sea-reaches wide; 
Ah, but the waiting is lonely!— If only 

Love would come back at the turn of the trde! 
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